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THE ALDINE. 



PIERRE'S CRIME 

"Marie! Marie!" rang the shrill, peevish tones 
through the kitchen and on the ears of a youth- 
ful pair, standing with their heads very close together, 
in a conversation apparently highly interesting. At 
the call the girl started, and began to make a great 
clatter with the work about her. 

" Directly, madame ! • Holy saints ! what it is to 
be so impatient ! " sot to voce, after the very high open- 
ing key. " So you see, Pierre, it is not possible ! " 
resuming their discussion. 

"Then I will make it so," responded Pierre, un- 
consciously plagiarizing the spirit of a famous royal 
reply. He looked brave and strong enough, as he 
spoke, almost to carry conviction ; but his companion 
only shook her head sorrowfully. 
. "What is it, then, you can do, my poor Pierre? — 
Yes, madame, yes !" as another yet sharper summons 
hurried her out of the room, with only a flying fare- 
well to Pierre, who, for his part, walked slowly away, 
his head bent down in heavy thought. 

" Behold you, then, even on the same day ! " was 
Madame Bonnard's sarcastic greeting, as her maid 
rushed into her presence. "Are you not fatigued 
with your haste, Marie?" 

"Indeed, madame, the stairs are very wearing," 
was the demure reply ; " besides, I was so busy with 
my work below, as madame may have heard for her- 
self—" 

"Ah, wicked one !" screamed madame, "I did hear; 
but it was not the work ; no, no ! Look, then, daugh- 
ter of perdition, what goes there?" pointing out of 
the window, where Pierre's figure was now visible. 

"Madame means M'sieu Durand's donkey?" dis- 
ingenuously replied Marie, "and a scrubby little 
beast — " 

" Stupid ! " cut in the old lady, " I meant the other 
donkey — Heaven send he be nothing worse!" 
piously. " I wonder you are not afraid to take up 
with a stranger like that, ready to murder us all in 
our beds ; who knows ? For me, I have always fan- 
cied something peculiar in his eye." 

"So long as it is not a cast, I do not mind," an- 
swered Marie, with a toss of her head. 

These little amenities, of daily occurrence between 
mistress and maid, meant absolutely nothing. Marie, 
in spite of a quick tongue, and, under certain circum- 
stances, a slow foot, served Madame "Bonnard well, 
who knew it, and prized her accordingly ; prized her, 
no doubt, more than she would have done an attend- 
ant less ready of reply. For the old lady, crippled 
with rheumatism, and almost without near neighbors, 
had not very much to keep her awake besides Marie's 
sallies, which made the pepper and salt of her exist- 
ence — wholesome irritants against the surrounding 
-stagnation. Their combats were a kind of harlequin- 
show, a mockery performed merely for amusement, 
and the only subject on which they disagreed in earn- 
est was this man Pierre, just walking away over the 
plain, with bent brow and lagging step. 

It was now something less than a year since Pierre 
Lannes had come into the neighborhood, a total 
stranger to it and all its inhabitants. He had taken 
service with old Farmer Lenormand, who had been 
glad enough to get and to keep such unusual strength 
and willingness as the strange farm-hand displayed* 
Temperate, sparing and industrious, he had managed 
not only to save but to increase his earnings, so that, 
some months previous to the present time, he was 
justly regarded as a very good speculation in the 
matrimonial market; and the father of Marie, an 
avaricious old peasant, had gladly given his consent 
when asked for it. The betrothal took place, but 
unfortunately for the marriage which should shortly 
have followed, the young man's savings, invested in 
sheep, were swept away by a disastrous disease, leav- 
ing him almost penniless. In this position of affairs 
old Menay considered himself quite justified In draw- 
ing back from his word, particularly as there was 
another less unlucky aspirant for pretty Marie. 
Like a flinty-hearted father, and a griping old fellow 
as he was, he utterly refused to weigh so flimsy a 
commodity as love against the main chance, and the 
utmost concession that could be wrung from him was 
a brief delay, in which Pierre might, if he could, re- 
cover himself, and once more bid for Marie's hand : 
failing this, the hand was to be given to Jean Ragniac ; 
as for the heart thereto appertaining, the place of its 
bestowal was a matter of the most absolute indiffer- 
ence to the practical Sieur Menay. Marie had, indeed, 
declared that she would be faithful to her betrothal 
vows, but in those unsophisticated regions filial obe- 



dience was a very living letter indeed, and Pierre could 
take but little comfort in the prospect of a resistance 
which, even to himself, seemed impracticable. He 
took, indeed, but little comfort in anything, for, in 
spite of his valiant assurances to his sweetheart just 
now, he could see small chance of getting himself on 
his feet again in so short a-space of time. 

Madame Bonnard, reluctant to lose Marie's service, 
would fain have persuaded her that a state of single 
blessedness was altogether preferable, but this being 
out of the question, she took sides with Ragniac 
against Pierre, at whom she railed freely, without 
much regard to the consistency of her various accu- 
sations. Marie, greatly vexed as she was, had at 
once too much faith in her lover and pride for him to 
stoop to a serious defense ; she contented herself with 
disconcerting the enemy's attack by a skirmishing fire. 

But though she kept up a brave front before her 
mistress, to-day her heart was really not light, and, 
alone over her work, the bubble of song, that usually 
made a running accompaniment, was often replaced 
by involuntary sighs. She was glad to divert her 
melancholy, when, late in the afternoon, an errand 
obliged her to set off for Sbucy, the neighboring vil- 
lage. The way was rather long, and decidedly lonely, 
but Marie was not timid ; and, besides, the road 
she would take on her return would lead her past 
Farmer Lenormand's, and Pierre would walk with 
her the rest of the way through the gathering dusk. 
Cheered by this anticipation, and refreshed by the 
clear autumn air and sunshine, she forgot to brood 
over her troubles, and by the time she was threading 
her way home through the forest she was humming 
to herself one of the favorite peasant bridal songs. 

But she stopped short in the middle of a verse, as, 
on turning round a great rock which the woodpath 
skirted, she heard other sounds, a kind of suppressed 
growling and struggling noise, whether of man or 
beast she could not at the moment tell. Not -daring 
to go on, she crouched down to listen in a deep cleft, 
before which fell like a curtain, from the rock above, 
long trailers of the wild rose vine, tangled together 
with the mesh of the white clematis now just going 
out of blossom. Hardly was she ensconced when she 
heard a strange voice cry out : 

" You shall bleed for this, cochon!" 

"You first, though !" answered another voice, 
which, though hoarse with passion, struck with acer- 
tain familiarity on her ear. Then there was more of 
that indistinct struggling ; a muttered curse, a dull 
groan, and then silence. 

Marie shook like one of the leaves that hid her. 
Her first impulse was to flee for her life, but besides 
the risk of running unawares straight into the path 
of danger, something in the tones Of that second 
voice held her bound with the desire to see something 
of the scene just past. Very cautiously parting the 
interwoven masses before her, she peered out in the 
direction of the sounds. 

In a little rocky hollow below she saw two men, 
one lying prone on the ground, the other bending 
over him, with a knife in his hand on which one long 
line of light through the thinning trees played in a 
hundred little suns, till halfway down the sparkle was 
quenched in the red wet glow of something dripping 
slowly from the point. The dry twigs in Marie's 
stiffening fingers snapped and crackled, at which the 
man turned round, and, giving one keen, suspicious 
look upward, plunged into the thicket and disap- 
peared : but not before Marie had seen, with the sun 
full upon it, the face of Pierre Lannes. 

For a time the shock overpowered every other 
feeling, and she lay crouched there in a helpless 
misery, the cause of which she could hardly grasp. 
Then, tortured back into consciousness, she sat up, 
and, pressing her fingers on her throbbing eyeballs, 
tried to think connectedly of the horrible scene she 
had witnessed, of his share in it, and of her own. 
Yes, her own ; for she could not doubt Pierre's ob- 
ject, with those words still fresh in her memory, 
which he had that morning spoken about making 
their marriage possible. Coming on this wayfarer in 
the heart of the great lonely wood, the devil had 
tempted him, and he had yielded. For her sake he 
was a murderer. 

Then she sprang up suddenly at the thought that 
possibly the man was not dead. She did not believe, 
from what she had heard, that it had been Pierre's 
design at first to do more than despoil him, and it 
was that imprudent threat had forced him, for safety's 
sake, to silence his victim. It was but a minute's 
work, and what had been done in such haste had* 
perhaps not been thoroughly done. From her heart 



she prayed for this ; for though they must be separ- 
ated now, whatever the end, yet she could not in a 
moment forget her love for him, and the blessed 
chance that should have prevented his being a mur- 
derer in deed as in will would lift a terrible burden 
away. ' 

But when, creeping with caught breath to the 
scene of the struggle, she looked down at the Body 
lying motionless there, her hope died instantly. She 
saw at once that it was a corpse stiffening before 
her. The set face with its glazed and staring eyes, 
the lifeless members, the ghastly gash severing the 
throat, all bore witness of death. She stooped down 
and laid her hand above *the heart, but she knew, 
before doing so, that it would never beat again. 
Rising, she saw a smear of blood on her finger, and, 
soaking through the matted leaves, a thin red stream 
was spreading to her very feet. Sickening in every 
nerve, and holding by the bushes for support, she 
tottered out of the still hollow, where something 
more than the shadow of coming night seemed to be 
settling down. 

Her way led her past Farmer Lenormand's, but she 
did not pause now ; and when she saw a figure inside 
the gate she turned her head away, and hurried on 
noiselessly. But Pierre had seen her, and came strid- 
ing after, calling her name as he went. 

She took a few steps in flight, then, remembering 
that he would be sure to overtake her, and anxious 
to get the meeting over, she stopped, and with a kind 
of dull wonder watched his approach. When they 
had parted that morning, his face had been clouded, 
and his step heavy; but now his face was bright, and 
he whistled as he came quickly along. The girl, who 
was waiting for him, remembered her mistress' in- 
sinuations, and asked herself what indeed should 
have been the past life of this man, who could carry 
so lightly that secret hidden yonder in the wood, the 
knowledge of which seemed already almost to have 
crushed out her own youth. 

" Marie, my cabbage, why dost thou run from me? " 
said Pierre gaily, stretching out his hand as he came 
up. But she shrank away, putting out he.r basket 
between them. 

" Do not touch me!" she cried. "And do not say 
thou again — that is over forever between us — " 

"And why?" asked Pierre, whose face was dark 
enough now. " You have come to be of the father's 
mind, I suppose, and will not look at the poor lover 
while the rich one waits ? " 

" There is no talk of lovers," broke in Marie. " It 
is not a lover comes between us — that you know 
well!" 

"I neither know it nor believe it," said Pierre, 
hotly. "You have made up your mind to throw me 
over; and that was why you passed me by just now 
without a look — and I, poor fool ! must come run- 
ning after to tell you of my hopes— what are my 
hopes to you? nothing — " 

" Ah, no, no, no ! " cried Marie, with a shudder — 
" never ! never ! there is a curse on. them ! " 

" What do you say, Marie ? " said Pierre, looking 
keenly in her agitated face, " Come," he resumed in 
a lighter tone, " you do not know of what you talk ; 
you have fallen asleep on the way, and have had a 
bad dream — hein ?" 

" Holy Mother ! " sobbed the girl, " I would it were 
a dream, what I saw on the way— - that dead man and 
the bloody knife — and — and your face — yours !— " 
and renewed sobs choked her voice. 

Pierre caught her sharply by the wrist. " What is 
it you mean?" he said, hoarsely (how like the voice 
sounded to what it had been in the wood !) "Speak 
out — you saw me? — " 

" In the wood an hour since, quarreling with a 
strange man — the knife in your hand was bloody — 
and he lies there — dead. Oh, Pierre ! " vvith a quick 
change from her low, broken tones, "save yourself! 
I will be silent till you are out of reach — God forgive 
me ! but it was for me you did it. Go ! go ! do not 
wait ! " ' 

" You saw me, then ? " repeated Pierre, who, staring 
blankly at her, did not seem to have heard her words. 

"As plainly as this minute. But go, waste no 
more time here ! " 

The face of the victim he had left in the wood 
could hardly be whiter than the face of Pierre Lannes, 
and the tree on which he leaned shook as if a strong 
wind were passing through its branches. His eyes, 
mechanically fixed on Marie, seemed to look through 
her at some horror beyond, and he stood thus trans- 
fixed until roused by Marie's renewed entreaties. 
Then, with a wild look around, he cried : 
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"Yes, yes — while there is time — my God ! if it is 
not already too late." He took one step' away, then 
turning quickly — "Oh, it is hard!" said he, and 
caught her to his throbbing breast ; then leaping 
over the roadside wall, ran over the plain and through 
the thicket like a hunted beast. 

Marie forced back the tears from her eyes to watch 
him out of sight ; then turned homeward, thankful 
for the dusk that aided his flight, and concealed those 
traces of her own agitation which she feared might 
betray him. It was well that old Madame Borinard's 
eyes were none of the sharpest now, or they could 
hardly have failed to detect something amiss. As it 
was, after grumbling at her for being so dull, and for 
having brought back so little news from her long 
stay at Soucy, she dismissed her at an unusually early 
hour, declaring that she very much preferred her 
own company. 

So did Marie, assuredly, but the consolation of sol- 
itude was denied her. All night she was haunted by 
spectres of the past horror; through all her dreams 
the dead man in the wood cried out for Christian 
burial ;' till, when the tardy morning broke, she felt 
that before the darkness should come again she must 
have rid herself of that awful nightmare. 

- Just beyond the village lived old Menay, and some 
urgent family matter served Marie as an excuse for 
going again to Soucy. As soon as her afternoon's 
work was done, she set out in company with their 
nearest neighbor, old M. Durand's servant, whom 
she had easily prevailed upon to join her. It was 
another clear, beautiful day, and Suzanne's spirits, 
never very heavy, mounted with every step as she 
rustled through the leaf-heaped wood-path, chatter- 
ing and laughing with "a vehemence that frightened 
back into their holes the squirrels marauding for their 
winter stores. Marie forced herself to seem in the 
same light mood, though, with her senses strained to 
one thought, the girl's every burst of laughter almost 

"made her scream. As they neared the fatal spot, 
feigning to search for'a nut tree, she slipped through 
the bushes, followed by Suzanne, whose shriek a 
moment later, as she pushed on in advance, told that 
the discovery had been made. Then the two girls in 
trembling haste went running through the silent 
forest, undisturbed now by any light laughter, and so 
into the village, which in five minutes was. ringing 

•from end to end with the mysterious murder. 

Little could be learned of the victim. On his body 
were found various nautical tattooings, and likewise a 
name — " Anatole Valmy" — from which it was con- 
jectured that he was a sea-faring man strayed from 
some one of the coast towns. Beyond that there was 
not room- even for conjecture ; not a scrap of paper, 
not a morsel of evidence to give a hint : and so they 
buried the murdered Anatole Valmy — if indeed that 
name was his own — in a corner of the lonely little 
churchyard, and turned' their attention to speculating 
on his possible murderer. And here they were more 
successful, Pierre Lannes' sudden disappearance af- 
fording a clew. No sooner was that fact known, than 
everybody recollected how they had always distrusted 
him as a penniless stranger, and had been perfectly 
sure he would come to no good, quite ignoring their 
general readiness to bow before his subsequent suc- 
cess. Even that success was now made to turn against 
him ; for, it was argued, it was the desire to make up 
its loss that had brought his bloody hands into the 
pockets of that poor dead man yonder — though, for 
. that matter, no doubt those same hands were ready 
enough to dip into any other pockets dead or alive, 
yours or mine, neighbor, just as it happened ! From 
which there was not a single dissentient voice, except 
old Farmer Lenormand's, who, with a sage shake of 
his head, observed: "That for his part he did not 
pretend to see further with his eyes shut than other 
people, but 'twas hard guessing at colors in the dark, 
and likely more than one wolf abroad at midnight — " 
for which mystic utterance in behalf of his quondam 
servant, Marie Menay impulsively kissed him on both 
withered cheeks, after Which, flinging her apron over 

N her face, she began to sob bitterly. 

Public attention being thus turned toward her, the 
occasion was not suffered to .pass unimproved. 

" Look you now," commenced Tronson, the shoe- 
maker, who considered himself to possess rather a 
remarkable gift of argument; "if murder has come 
of all this, Marie Menay has got herself to thank for 
it. What call had she to take up with a rolling-stone, 
instead of a Soucy lad everybody knew from a sapling 
up ? That's what comes of moving out of one's place, 
as I may say. What never budges never goes wrong ; 
eh, neighbors ? " 



Most of his auditors evidently considered this an 
admirably drawn conclusion, and poor Marie could 
have no heart to reflect on the disastrous results to 
the world's general progress of the non-budging 
theory carried out to its logical sequence, for a part 
of Tronson's speech hit near enough to make her 
wince. Was she not, indeed, the indirect cause of 
this miserable deed, for had not Pierre committed it 
in the desperation of losing her? Well, the)' were 
quits now: he had stained his soul with blood for her 
sake ; and she, for his, had taken on her life an in- 
alienable burden, the secret of that' blood that cried 
from the ground for vengeance. Pierre was out of 
reach, and her only care now must be to make no 
sign, when the gossips, in her presence, recalled the 
story of the murdered stranger who lay under the 
shadow of the tower in the little churchyard of 
Soucy. 

From that time a great change made itself appar- 
ent in Marie. From a fresh, dimpled girl, with cheeks 
like the cherries on the great tree by the window, and 
a voice like the birds that sang as they pecked at 
them in the summer mornings, she grew a pale, list- 
less creature, faithfully fulfilling, it is true, all the 
duties of her daily round, but in a silent, self-absorbed 
way, She had been, perhaps, the prettiest of all the 
pretty Soucy peasant girls, one to make a stranger 
involuntarily turn his head for another glance, but 
if anybody ever looked twice at her now, it was only 
to wonder at the settled apathy of so young a face. 
Marie herself knew very well that her beauty was 
gone, but wasted few sighs over it ; nay, even felt it 
as a positive relief, inasmuch as it had rid her of the 
unwelcome Jean Ragniac, who had no notion of press- 
ing his suit on such a white-faced mope as he con- 
sidered Marie to have become. He soon married 
another, much to the wrath of old Menay, who con- 
sidered himself thereby pecuniarily defrauded, and 
who divided his indignation pretty equally between 
his daughter and the fickle swain. But before very 
long the old man was called to take up his abode 
where neither money-getting nor money-losing would 
trouble him any more : and Madame Bonnard also 
dying within the year, Marie, without any ties to bind 
her to Soucy, prepared to leave a place which had 
grown hateful to her. 

She decided, in spite of the distance, or, perhaps, 
because of it — to go to Lautriere, where she had 
relatives. Through them she was fortunate in at 
once getting the place just then vacant in the cure's 
household, which she filled so satisfactorily that he 
would not have exchanged his pallid, silent servant 
for any within a circuit of fifty miles. Possibly the 
good man was a trifle prejudiced by the circumstance 
of his last " manager " having been a woman with so 
extraordinary a weapon of eloquence, that she neither 
could nor would suffer it to rest unused, and even 
found her reluctant master so insufficient a target 
that they had parted to their mutual contentment. 

There was, indeed, smalL cause for complaint on 
that score of Marie, who seldom spoke without a ne- 
cessity ; seldom, save to mass and to market, went out- 
side the garden gate, though her cousin's cottage 
was within an easy walk. Her fault, if fault there 
were, lay certainly in the opposite scale, for such ex- 
treme taciturnity and solitariness seemed hardly nat- 
ural. And, indeed, natural to her they were not, but 
then Marie's whole nature appeared to have changed 
in the shock of two years ago. Whether she had lost 
all delight in that humankind, one of whose mem- 
bers had so deceived her hopes, or whether she still 
loved that one, and brooded over what might have 
been, the result was the same : she lived a still, color- 
less life ; patient, faithful, charitable in her small way, 
but, so far as real intercourse went, dwelling among 
her fellow-creatures like a stranger in a strange land. 

Every Saturday — for Lautriere was not large 
enough to hold two markets a week — Marie was ac- 
customed to lay in the household stores, with a judg- 
ment, be it remarked, which while giving Pere 
Sacheaud no change to desire in the domestic econ- 
omy, left an unusual proportion of his small stipend 
free for parish needs. But just now, as it chanced, 
either from some error in Marie's calculation or be- 
cause there had been an' uncommon number of 
maigre days this week, the herbs which she used to 
give flavor to her master's "fasting-soups" were 
spent to the last pinch, while to-morrow would be 
maigre again. What to do? for they were scarcely 
to be procured exceot at market. Marie was at her 
wits-end, until she recollected to have heard that the 
Veuve Lalage, who lived down by the ford, had a fine 
assortment of herbs. So Marie, her afternoon's 



work done, instead of settling down as usual to the 
knitting that kept the cure in good serviceable socks 
the year round, wrapped a shawl about her, tied a 
striped kerchief over her stiff white cap, and set forth, 
though the day was not one to tempt a pleasure- 
seeker abroad. But Marie, who for her own satisfac- 
tion hardly stirred beyond the garden wicket, for her 
master's would have walked twice as far and in twice 
as foul weather. 

It was two years since she had taken that long, 
memorable walk through the Soucy woods, and, as 
then, autumn once more. But autumn with a differ- 
ence. That season has days which disown its melan- 
choly tradition, when the air flows with a visible 
sparkle between the strong sun in the sky and an 
earth overlaid with light, as if the gold and gems 
rooted underground had suddenly burst forth into 
leaf; when a leaven works in the wind that bubbles 
up again hot in the overflowing veins: such a day 
had that been : but to-day the wind was like a wild 
beast, bursting through the ragged hedges to go 
howling away over the plain, while the only visible 
skies were leaden masses, heaped and pressed to- 
gether, till any sun be-neath seemed an impossible 
dream. Even had there been sunshine, however, the 
answering gleam of the. leafage would have been 
wanting ; for Lautriere was not favored by Nature like 
Soucy : it lacked the great forests of oak and syca- 
more, the overhanging rocks dashed into light by 
water-threads scattering among the scarlet vines ; 
instead, the village once passed, stretched a long, 
flat plain, with a pine-wood of close-growing stems 
on one side, and on the other a stream that crept de- 
spondently from group to group of dwarfed willows — 
a stream that, eminently commonplace in reality, as 
seen now, a gray mirror of a gray sky, was so sug- 
gestive of dreary, drowning fancies, that one almost 
feared to discover that the slow-moving weeds on 
the surface were long locks swept back from a dead 
upturned face. 

Marie, however, had no time to waste on such fan- 
cies. Fighting with the blast that tore at her, she 
reached Veuve Lalage's cottage, and having suc- 
ceeded in getting what she wanted, after a little 
breathing-time set out for home, the precious bundle 
of herbs safely bestowed in her basket. 

Entering the house, she heard the cure's step over- 
head, and the next moment his voice called out : " Is 
it thou, Marie? Quick, my good girl, spice me a 
bowl of red wine for a sick stranger here." 

Marie was well used to perform such offices, for no 
wayfarer, were he the veriest tramp, was ever turned 
away unwarmed or unfed from Pere Sacheaud's door. 
The steaming wine was soon on its way to the cham- 
ber where the cure sat by the bed, his thin white fin- 
gers resting on a strong brown hand stretched over 
the side. He turned and beckoned her to place the 
bowl on the table beside him ; as she did so she 
glanced through the half-drawn curtains at the occu- 
pant of the bed, and her face grew as colorless as 
that lying back on the pillow, for changed and worn 
and death-struck, she saw again the face which, save 
in her dreams, she had not looked upon for two long 
years — the face of Pierre Lannes. 

The cure had been too much engaged to notice 
her agitation. He now called her to hold the sick 
man's head, while he administered the cordial. How 
the old time rushed back on her at the familiar touch, 
as she looked down on the closed eyes that would 
perhaps never look back at her f " Has he con- 
fessed ? " she said involuntarily. 

"Yes, poor sinner," answered the cure, murmuring 
to himself — "Though thy sins be as scarlet they 
shall become white as wool." 

"Amen ! " breathed Marie, chokingly. 

The cure gave her a surprised glance. " Did you 
know him ?" he asked. 

" Yes, your Reverence," answered Marie, simply , 
" I knew him well years ago — Poor Pierre ! " 

"You mistake, Marie, this is not Pierre Lannes — " 

The cure's words were interrupted, for the man, 
reviving somewhat, stirred and opened his eyes full 
on the faces bending over him, then closed them 
again with a feeble groan. And in that instant Marie 
had seen that they were not the sunny brown eyes of 
Pierre, into which she had so often looked, but 
strange eyes whose beautiful violet-blue depths were 
clouded, even in their dying weakness, with some- 
thing threatening and treacherous. 

She sank suddenly on her knees by the bedside, 
and held up her clasped hands to the cure appeal- 
ing! y. 

"O Father!" she cried, "for the love of Heaven 
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and the Hoi)'- Virgin, tell me what that poor wretch 
has told you ! " 

"My daughter," answered the priest, mildly, "the 
seal of confession is sacred. Yet — " he paused, and 
looked thoughtfully toward the bed. 

Marie rose impulsively, and with tender hands 
raised the dying man's head. " Pierre," she said, 
"dost thou know me ? Speak — look at me — Pierre?" 

He stirred at the name, and unclosing his eyes once 
more, stared round him. "Pierre!" he muttered, 
" who talks of Pierre ? — I have confessed — Brother, 
forgive again — as — Brother! — " and then the rest- 
less lips were suddenly still, and the silence of death 
fell on the room. 

Later, when the last offices of humanity had been 
rendered, and quiet was restored to the little house- 
hold, Marie told her whole story to Pere Sacheaud, 
who, in return, recognizing her right to the knowl- 
edge, disclosed to her the dying man's confession ; 
so much of it, at least, as could concern her ; for 
Death had lifted the veil from more than one black 
deed before covering them with his 
final shadow. 

The man lying dead in the chamber 
above had crawled to the door in an 
almost fainting state, and begged for 
charity, saying that he had received a 
wound, and had since been for da3 r s 
without shelter, and almost without 
food. The cure, possessing no mean 
medical skill, and, indeed, nearly as 
used to doctor the bodies as the souls 
of his peasant parish, had seen at once 
that that frightful mortifying wound 
was hopeless, and prepared the stran- 
ger for a speedy end. Then had fol- 
lowed a confession of which the good 
priest could not speak without cross- 
ing himself, and one part of which ran 
as follows : 

Some years before, Maurice Lannes, 
on his way to a town called Soucy, 
where he meant to see his brother, 
and get money of him, as he had fre- 
quently done before, fell in with a 
sailor, one Anatole Valmy, with whom 
he joined company on the journey. 
This man, growing talkative, told his 
fellow-traveler that he was just paid 
off from a long voyage, boasting of the 
large sum of money he had about him, 
and finally displaying it to convince 
his companion. They were then in 
the heart of a wood, and the sight 
there of the gold had been too strong 
a temptation for Maurice Lannes, who, 
flinging himself suddenly on the other, 
had succeeded in throwing him to the 
ground, Valmy breaking his leg in the 
fall. Then he (Maurice), possessing 
himself of the money, was about to go 
away, when the sailor uttered a threat 
that recalled him to the necessity, for 
safety's sake, of insuring silence. The 
man despatched, he had hurried from 
the neighborhood without seeking his 
brother, to whom, indeed, his recent 
booty now made it needless to apply. 
But Pierre must have seen him, he 
supposed, in the wood, for he had followed and over- 
taken him, and, hastening him by unfrequented ways 
from the country side, had never rested until half 
France was between them and the scene of the crims. 
Meantime Maurice had learned that the murder was 
known and charged to Pierre, who unhesitatingly 
accepted the obloquy, thinking to shield his brother, 
whom, so far from casting off, he now clung to more 
closely than before, entreating him only to give over 
his evil ways and companions, and remain in quiet 
with him, declaring that he would work for both. For 
a time Maurice had yielded to his brother's influence, 
but by-and-by, the devil in him — as he himself said 
— got the upper hand again, and one day he aban- 
doned Pierre, whom he had never seen again. 

"And I — I shall never see him again, either," here 
burst forth Marie. "The world is so wide! — oh, 
Pierre ! I have deserved it— and I have lost you for- 
ever ! " 

"Not so, my daughter," said the priest, mildly re- 
buking her unaccustomed violence. "I know this 
worthy young man's place of abode." Marie clasped 
her hands and looked speechlessly in his face. 
"Yes," continued Pere Sacheaud, "that poor sinful 



wretch just gone to his account — may a God of 
mercy and not justice deal with him! — was most 
anxious that his brother should know he died repent- 
ant and confessing. Strange," added the father, with 
a thoughtful shake of the head, "the wrong he had 
done his brother seemed to weigh upon him more 
than the blood he had shed ! " 

And so Pierre was free from that weight of crime, 
free to come and go as he would, to come to her! 
To come to her? but no — she would go to him. The 
good cure must look out for some one else to flavor 
the soups and knit the stockings. Marie, once more 
the impulsive Marie of the old time, could not rest 
until she looked again in the trusty eyes, and held 
the honest hand, while she poured forth the confes- 
sion of her error and her repentance. 

Throughout the long journey she was perpetually 
rehearsing the scene at the end. Strangely enough, 
it was not till she set foot even within the village 
that held Pierre, that it occurred to her she might 
not find precisely the lover from whom she had 
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last by Philip's farm I flow 
join the brimming river, 



For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. " 



parted. What right had she to expect him to remain 
faithful to the memory of one who could cast him off 
under so hideous a suspicion ? How did she know 
that some other did not fill the place she had for- 
feited ? Visions of Pierre married and happy, smil- 
ing down into answering eyes, came to torment her, 
and, but that the cure had entrusted to her telling the 
story of Maurice Lannes, she would almost have been 
ready to turn back at the very goal. But all these 
doubts and misgivings were dashed away suddenly 
by a. great heart-beat, at sight of a familiar figure 
coming slowly along the road toward her. She made 
one step forward, and stopped, her eyes fixed on him, 
but her feet refusing to stir. Pie looked up, and in 
his turn stood still, then came on with swift strides, 
and caught her by both hands, crying : 

" Marie ! Marie Menay ! — is it thou indeed ? " 
" Dost thou know me again, Pierre ? I am so 
changed," said Marie, between laughing and crying, 
for the first time remembering with regret her lost 
beauty. 

" It is true," replied Pierre, whose eyes were anx- 
iously perusing her face, " but what one knows by 
heart, seest thou, one does not so easily mistake." 



Marie's conscience gave a sting to his simple words. 
"And I should have known thee too well to wrong 
thee so. But I have suffered, Pierre ! But I know 
all at last. Ttvy brother — " 

"My brother! what of him?" He dropped her 
hands, and the light left his face. "Where is he?" 
He read aright her hesitation. "He is dead ! not — 
not on the — " 

" No, no ! " cried Marie, as his shaking voice refused 
to finish the sentence. " He died in peace — in the 
house of my good master, who confessed and ab- 
solved him — with his head on my arm, and thy name 
on his last breath, Pierre ! " 

" God bless thee for that, Marie ! " cried Pierre, 
wringing her hands in his eagerness. " Look you, 
Marie Menay," he went on almost fiercely, "here 
below he would have had no mercy, but the good 
God knows the weakness of his creatures, and he 
will give him a chance — my poor Maurice ! " 

Marie did not say that the removal of Maurice 
would at last give Pierre himself a chance ; but if she 
thought it, it is no great wonder. What 
she did say was this : 

"And thou couldst leave me to * 
think such a thing of thee — without 
a word of comfort ! Surely thou might 
have trusted me, Pierre ? " 

Pierre shook his head. " It was 
Hard parting, Marie, but I could not 
betray my twin-brother — no, not even 
to thee ! " 

That had been the care of Pierre 
Lannes' whole life — his twin-brother. 
His care in a double sense, for the 
sacrifices he was continually making 
had been repaid only by anxiety. 
Maurice had troubled himself with few 
exertions on his own account, at least 
in the way of honest labor : an adven- 
turous, hand-to-mouth sort of exist- 
ence suited him much better ; besides, 
he knew that, so long as his brother 
had a piece of copper left he would 
be welcome to the largest half of it. 
More than once or twice had Pierre 
devoted his small savings to assist 
Maurice, but it had always been like 
dropping money into a well. At last, 
Maurice professing himself tired of a 
vagabond life, Pierre, at the cost of 
almost his last sou, set him up in a 
good situation, and himself went away 
in search of fortune. For a time all 
went so well with Maurice, who was 
capable enough when he chose, that 
Pierre, believing his trials over at 
last, ventured to betroth himself. But 
after some months, the novelty worn 
off, and the routine become unendur- 
able, the prodigal threw up his em- 
ployment, and set off for Soucy, to 
ask help of his brother again. Of this 
visit Pierre would have known noth- 
ing but for Marie's rencontre in the 
wood, hearing of which his fears in- 
stantly divined who had been mista- 
ken for himself. Guessing what town 
Maurice was likely to make for, he 
had followed and overtaken him, 
guiding him out of danger by the least traveled ways, 
as his knowledge of the country enabled him to do. 
Then in a lonely region far removed from the scene 
of the murder, the brothers had dwelt together, until 
Maurice's sudden departure ; Pierre would have fol- 
lowed him again, save that, left without a clew, he knew 
not whether to turn, to north or south, east or west. 
But it was ended at last ; all the toil, the trouble, 
the anxiety. Maurice Lannes was at rest, and Pierre 
could take heart to rest too. Marie would have 
liked to go back to Soucy and clear his name of the 
stain upon it, but to this Pierre would • not listen. 
What was past was past ; the good God be praised, 
the same sun shone all over France, and there were 
plenty of other places where the friendly soil would 
repay one's care! And so Pierre had his way: and 
to this day the people of Soucy have never known 
that, far from her birth-place, Marie Menay goes 
singing about her neat little house, with the same 
cherry cheeks that used to tempt the village lads. 
Only now she is Marie Lannes, and the youngster 
she rocks in the cradle yonder opens at her the big 
brown eyes of Pierre Lannes, the favorite ogre of 
Soucy fireside gossip. — Kate Putnam Osgood. 



